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F. P. A. MEETINGS ON RUSSIA 


New York: January 8 
Philadelphia: January 8 
Albany: January 15 


The Index to Volume V of the News Bulletin 
is ready and will be sent to subscribers on re- 
quest. 


Entered as second 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 


CHINA: BRITAIN: JAPAN 


VERY year for the last nine years, the 
revenue from China’s maritime cus- 
toms ‘has steadily increased; and 1926 
showed a larger increase—8,230,000 
taels—over 1925 than that recorded in 
any previous year. The total maritime 
customs revenue in 1926 was 78,100,000 
taels, according to the figures given by 
the Inspector General of the Chinese Cus- 
toms Administration on January 1, 1927. 
In should be noted that the customs rates 
remained the same in 1926 as in 1925, 
so that the increase in revenue represents 
a real increase in trade—an increase in 
trade of approximately 164,600,000 
taels. (A tael equals 75 cents gold.) 
This increase has taken place during 
the year which has seen the most con- 
tinuous and wide-spread politico-military 
disturbances since the founding of the 
Republic. A large part of the increase 
came at Shanghai, the port of entry for 
the Yangtze Valley which has been up- 
set by the advances of the Cantonese ever 
since last spring. There also was an in- 
crease at Canton, in spite of the strictly- 
enforced anti-British boycott which seri- 
ously crippled Hongkong’s trade. This 
Canton trade increase means that other 
nations have done enough business there 
more than to make up for the almost 
complete stoppage of British trade dur- 
ing nine months of the year. 


Reports from China indicate that, be- 
cause of the form in which they were 
put and the circumstances under which 
they were made, the recent British pro- 
posals for changing the status of Sino- 
foreign relations have stirred new Chi- 
nese antagonism rather than alleviated 
Chinese feeling. 

The essential difficulty seems to be 
that, by making its proposals to the other 
powers, instead of direct to China, and by 


suggesting joint international action, 
Britain, deliberately or otherwise, em- 
phasized international unity in dealing 
with China. 


This insistance on unity of action is 
one of the aspects of foreign diplomacy 
vis-d-vis China to which the Chinese most 
seriously object because, they say, it is 
directly contrary to the basic idea of 
equality among the nations. Some Chi- 
nese also are saying—whether justly or 
otherwise is aside from the point—that 
Britain made even this much of a conces- ~ 
sion only because she was forced to do so 
by the anti-British boycott. 


The prospective expiration of the Sino- 
Japanese treaty of 1896, forced on Japan 
the necessity of starting negotiations for 
a new treaty or of facing a serious loss 
of the Chinese good will toward the 
building up of which every effort has 
been directed in recent years. For the 
sake of increasing that good will and se- 
curing low tariff rates on cheap Japanese 
cotton goods going into China—both of 
which are essential to Japan’s prosperity 
—the Japanese were seriously consider- 
ing making a special treaty with China 
along lines which would mean a break 
with the other powers on the questions 
of China’s tariff and extraterritoriality. 
But Japan does not want a break with 
the other powers. Yet she would have 
to go far along with China to keep 
China’s good will. It is being pointed 
out that the opportunity to suspend the 
Sino-Japanese negotiations temporarily 
because of the recent announcement of 
the death of the Emperor gives Japan a 
welcome escape from the necessity for 
finding an immediate way out of this 


quandry. GROVER CLARK, 
Editor of The Peking Leader. 
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Nicaraguan Policy 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S declaration 
of belief that American sentiment is 

mot divided on questions of foreign 
policy, expressed in his appeal to the 
press December 31, to support the Gov- 
ernment and “an American policy” in 
foreign relations, was first answered 
in the Senate January 3, by a resolution 
introduced by Senator Wheeler asking 
that the United States marines be with- 
drawn from Nicaragua. The next day, 
however, the official spokesman at the 
White House and Secretary Kellogg at the 
State Department explained that the chief 
reason for anxi.ty about Nicaraguan con- 
ditions was not the alleged danger to the 
property and lives of Americans. Instead 
they urged that the United States’ na- 
tional defenses and the interests of world 
trade are threatened by revolution in Nica- 
ragua. Apparently what they had in mind 
is the alleged danger to the United States’ 
position in Panama and to its canal rights 
in Nicaragua if a “radical” régime should 
be established in that country. This an- 
nouncement was accompanied by news 
that United States marines were to return 
to Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, 
from where they had been withdrawn in 
August, 1925. A few hours after these 
significant statements Congressman Fair- 
child introduced a resolution in the House, 
expressing confidence in and approval of 
the Administration’s Nicaraguan policy. 


Meanwhile both factions in the Nica- 
raguan dispute continue to issue conflict- 
ing statements of recent developments. 
The agent of the Liberal government in 
Washington has protested the naval oc- 
cupation by the United States. On Janu- 

ary 2, President Diaz of the Conserva- 
tive government reiterated his charge 
that Mexico was shipping arms to the 
Liberal forces. He defended his solicita- 
tion for American intervention to protect 
Nicaragua as having “many laudable 
precedents and it is not unworthy of any 
small sovereign state to seek the aid of a 
strong nation to protect its sovereignty 
and territory against the armed aggres- 
sions of a stronger power, witness Bel- 
gium.” Despite the neutral zone estab- 
lished by Admiral Latimer at Puerto Ca- 
bezas, three days fighting, December 26 
to 28, in the vicinity of Las Perlas, re- 
sulted in a victory for the Liberal forces. 
These recent developments, however, 
have led to no change in the announced 
policy of the United States. ww. T. S. 


Notes 


The “crisis” in Mexican relations ex- 
pected on January 1, when the petroleum 
law went into effect passed over with no 
more sensational occurrence than an ex- 
uberantly patriotic speech in the Mexi- 
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can Congress. It is understood that most 
of the American companies in Mexico 
have not applied for concessions as re- 
quired under the petroleum law. In a 
statement, Luis Morones, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, declared that no 
concessions would be given to third par- 
ties on lands now held by foreigners who 
have not met the requirements of the 
Mexican laws. The Washington govern- 
ment’s policy is apparently to defer fur- 
ther action until the Mexican government 
has committed an “overt act” in enforc- 
ing the petroleum laws. It is possible 
that no concrete case in violation of 
American rights will develop for some 
time. Meanwhile there is no disclosure 
as to what course the Government would 
follow in the event of an “overt act.” 


A German-Italian treaty of arbitration 
and conciliation was signed in Rome, De- 
cember 29. It provides for peaceful 
settlement by arbitration or conciliation 
of all disputes which cannot be settled 
through ordinary diplomatic channels. 
The treaty will be registered and al- 
though the text is not as yet available, 
it is reported to be similar to existing 
treaties between Italy and Switzerland 
and Germany and Switzerland which in 
effect provide for compulsory settlement 
of all disputes between the signatories. 
The treaty is not applicable to disputes 
existing before its signature and does not 
affect the rights and obligations of either 
country as members of the League or as 
signatories to the Locarno Pacts. 


The week has been marked by a sud- 
den recrudescense of public pronounce- 
ments concerning the merits and de- 
merits of the pending Lausanne Treaty, 
now due for consideration by the Senate. 
Four reservations to the treaty have been 
offered by its opponents, while eight 
American benevolent organizations work- 
ing in Turkey have petitioned for ratifi- 
cation without disabling reservations. 
John W. Davis has recently pledged his 
support to the treaty, against the formal 
attitude of the Democratic Party. 


The White House spokesman in de- 
nouncing the activities of American ‘‘vol- 
unteer diplomats” travelling abroad, de- 
nied there was any basis in the reports 
emanating from Moscow that the United 
States had opened negotiations looking 
towards recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. These reports have also been 
officially denied by the State Department. 


The New Balkans, by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. Harpers, New York, 1926. 
Brings Balkan politics up to date. 
Clear and readable. 
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